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[San Marino.} 


Tats little republic is the only one left of the many | There is not a single shop or inn, as nothing is allowed 
republics into which Italy was once divided, and is the | to be sold in the city. ? 

smallest independent state of Europe. A rude, craggy | . The view from this spot, which is more than 2000 
mountain, about eleven English miles to the south of | feet above the level of the sea, is particularly fine, and 
Rimini, and a few hillocks scattered around the moun- | one of the best points whence to enjoy it is the top of 
tain’s base, comprise the whole of this republican terri- | the prison. The pleasant town of Rimini, the Marec- 
tory, which is nowhere six miles across.. The entire | chia, and the dark Adriatic Sea, lay before me; and 
population does not much exceed 7000 souls. In the | turning to the west were the piled-up Apennines, con- 
course of my walk, the bold rock on which San Marino | spicuous among which, from the sugar-loaf form of the 
stands, its rugged outline, dotted here and there by a | mountain it stands upon, was the celebrated fortress of 
church, a convent, or a tower, formed, for a long time, | San Leo. Descending from the prison-top, I visited 
the most striking feature in the landscape. I entered the | some horrid dungeons, many feet underground, and 
dominions of the old republic by crossing a small stream, | quite dark. These conveyed a disagreeable impression 
and, after three miles of ascent, in some parts very | as to the character of the old republicans, but it was 
steep, and in others running zig-zag along the face of | pleasant to learn, and honourable to their descendants, 
the mountain, I reached the “ Borgo,” which is a small | that these dungeons had not been used for many years, 
town containing about 600 inhabitants. About three- | and that there was actually only one prisoner in the place, 
quarters of a mile farther on, and much higher, I came | whose offence was rather venial, and his treatment 
to “ La Citta,” or the City, which is the seat of govern- | exceedingly mild. I found, however, that the inhabi- 
ment, and the residence of the more distinguished | tants still piqued themselves, as in the days of Addison, 
members of this miniature commonwealth. It does | on their love of justice, and their impartial and rigid 
not seem much larger than the Borgo, but it is cleaner | administration of it. One of the cittadini told me the 
and handsomer, and has some buildings of a consider- | following story in point:—A Venetian, to whom a 
~ size and in a pretty good style of architecture. | subject of the hill republic owed a sum of a the 
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“payment of which had been demanded many times in | between them, to the few offices of this poor and simple dj arc 
vain, was at length induced, at the recommendation of | state. The most important of these offices, after that of ratori 
a friend, to apply to one of the capitanei, or presidents | the commissary, are the physician’s and the school. There 
at San Marino. On arriving at the town, he was soon | master’s. The physician, according to the letter of the chisel- 
conducted to this dignitary of the state, whom he | constitution, ought also to be a foreigner. He must, and W 
found with naked legs dancing in a huge tub, treading | moreover, keep a horse wherewith to visit speedily an Amon 
out grapes for wine. The Venetian, accustomed to the | patient in the country, and his election is only for three one M 

dignity, “‘ the pomp and circumstance,” of his own city | years. tingui 

“and government, turned with astonishment from such a At ‘the time of Addison’s visit* the schoolmaster chure 
dispenser of right and might, and began to repent him | must have performed his duty conscientiously, as that had | 
of his journey. As he had come, however, he told his | elegant writer says, that he “ scarcely met with any hands 
story, and no sooner was it ended than the capitaneo | in the place that had not a tincture of learning ;” and, its rui 
despatched an assistant to summon the debtor to his | in my time, from what I could observe during a short by ins 
presence. The man came forthwith; and, on being in- | visit, reading and writing seemed common acquirements eccles 
terrogated, confessed he duly owed the money, but said | enough. Addison also had an opportunity of looking tion © 
he could not pay it. ‘The indignant capitaneo instantly | over their collection of laws, which were written in Diocl 
ordered him to prison, and decreed that his house | Latin, and had been printed at Rimini, by order of the guina 
should be sold to meet the demand, This summary | Commonwealth of San Marino, in a folio volume. The scienc 
sentence very soon produced the amount of the debt | book was entitled ‘ Statuta Illustrissime Reipublice to the 
from the San Marino man, who, it appears, was not so | Sancti Marini.’ In the chapter on public ministers, « rive 
poor as he had pleaded he was, and the Venetian creditor | &c., there is a law, mentioned by Addison, which pro- heave! 
returned home well satisfied. Some time after, having | vides that whenever an ambassador is despatched by lation 
occasion to sue another debtor in the courts of Venice, | the Republic to any foreign state, he shall be allowed, their ¢ 
and having experienced “ the law’s delay” and its glo- | out of the treasury, to the value of about one shilling took 
rious uncertainty, he exclaimed (at least so say the | per dayduring his mission! I could not help observing and 0 
citizens of the hill) “ Val pid un pistad’uva di San | even during the short stay I made, that, like some other minate 
Marino che diezi Parruconi di Venezia!”—A grape-| republicans and citizens of small states, the people of this M 
treader of San Marino is worth more than ten big-wigs| San Marino were exceedingly susceptible and punc- of Mc 
of Venice. tilious as to any criticisms made by their neighbours on territo 

The constitution of the republic is rather aristo- | their laws and customs, or on the dignity of their state, tude | 
cratical than otherwise. Although an approach to | An anecdote is current illustrative of this feeling. About and tl 
universal suffrage is nominally admitted, and although | the end of the last century a citizen of San Marino the no 
it is prescribed in their original charters that the sove- | heard an inhabitant of Rimini assert that the Republic obtain 
reign power is lodged wholly and solely in the Arengo, | was nothing more than a place of refuge for thieves, tractec 
or great council, in which every family shall be repre- | bankrupt traders, and vagabonds. The words of this his cor 
sented by one of its members, all authority has gradu- | sweeping accusation were reported to the “* Council of to Rir 
ally fallen into the council, called “ of Sixty,” but | Sixty,” who immediately passed a law excluding for them, 
which in reality consists of only forty citizens. Again,| ever from the territories of the Republic not only the origin 
half of the Council of Sixty were, by law, to be elected | offender but all his relations, and every person, whether same 
out of the plebeian order, and the other half, and no| related or not, who bore the same name. Thirty years some ¢ 
more, chosen from among the nobility, Now, however, | after this, on a dreadfully stormy night, a man and that 
the council is wholly composed of the richest citizens,| woman who had lost their way demanded and readily Afe 
whose relative antiquity of descent or aristocracy of} obtained shelter in the house of a peasant at Serravalle, peace 
blood I could not ascertain, a hamlet just within the line of the republican territory. from | 

The Arengo, or popular body, has sometimes been | In the course of conversation, the stranger addressed bulum 

called together of late years in cases of extraordinary | the woman who had arrived with him by her name, was a 
emergency. This is done merely by the ringing of a| “ Signora Bava;”’—now Bava was the name of the styled 
great bell, whose tones can very well be heard all over | Riminese calumniator. As soon as the unlucky word years : 
the republic. An old law enacts that every member | was uttered, the peasant started up, exclaiming “ Via da tain-te 
who does not attend the summons be fined a sum about | casa mia ognuno col nome di Bava !”—Away from my tomb. 

“equal’to an English penny, and that this fine be paid | house every one who bears the name of Baya !—and, in and th 
* sine aliqué diminutione aut gratia.” spite of entreaties, and notwithstanding the pelting of name- 

‘The miscalled Council of Sixty nominate ten of their | the storm, the unfortunate woman was turned out of spot, § 

“members, out of whom two are chosen by lot, and | doors. buted 

riamed Capitanei Reggenti. One of these capitanei} The origin of this poor little republic, which has sur- repub 

thas jurisdiction over the city, and the other over the | vived so many mighty ones that have fallen around her, small1 

‘country, Their power only lasts six months, and they | and still looks with freedom from her rocky seat over Wh 

‘cannot be re-elected to these supreme posts until after | her prostrate and enslaved neighbour, Venice, is exceed- Venic 

an interval of three years. The elections take place in | ingly curious and interesting. ‘Towards the end of the wars 1 

-March and in September, but the capitanei only take | third century of the Christian Era, Rimini,-—then upon | 
possession of their office in April or in October. Joined | called by its Latin name, Ariminum,—having com- ties to 
with them there is a commissary, who, according to the | pletely fallen to ruins, the reigning Roman Emperor, mean 
old constitution, ovghi to judge all civil and criminal | Diocletian, undertook to restore the city, which is ad- take | 
matters ; and also (to avoid the partialities or prejudices | vantageously situated on the shores of the Adriatic repub 
likely to influence the subjects of so small a state, where | Sea. ‘To this end, he invited from the opposite coast a neig 
every man knows every body, and has numerous family | of the Adriatic, which was his native placet, a number donati 
ties and connexions) he ought to be a foreigner—the | of artists and workmen; and, in the words of an old centur 
native of some other Italian state—a Doctor of Laws, | local historian, “‘ venne ad Ariminum un gran numero reduce 

‘and a man of well-established integrity of character. a cent 
This officer is chosen for three years, and maintained * Addison was in Italy in 1699, 1700, and 1701. His book of again 
at the public expense. The capitanei, and the Councii travels in that country, which was one of his early literary under- - 

yor : ey i takings, my still be refened to with some advantage, though It 

of Sixty—of which no one can be a member until he] gescribes very different policy, manners, and customs, from those Be. 

_is twenty-five years old, and where no two individuals | which now obtaiu, + T 

“Of the same family can sit at the same time—appoint,| + Diccle ian was born in Dalmatia of an obscure family, San 
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diarchitetti, scalpellini, 0, diciamo taglia-pietri, ¢ mu- 
ratori, e conessi un infinit& d’ operai schiavoni *.”— 
There came to Ariminum a great number of architects, 
chisel-men, or, let us say, stone-cutters, and bricklayers, 
and with them an infinitude of Sclavonian workmen. 
Among these Sclavonian masons and builders, there was 
one Marino, a man of a good character, who soon dis- 
tinguished himself as a fervent friend of the Christian 
church as then established in Italy. After Diocletian 
had been the benefactor of Rimini, which, under the 
hands of Marino and his companions, soon rose from 
its ruins, that emperor became the scourge of all Italy, 
by instituting an abominable religious persecution. In 
ecclesiastical history this is called “ ‘The tenth persecu- 
tion of the Christian church.” It was commenced by 
Diocletian, a.p. 303, and proved one of the most san- 
guinary of the attempts made to conquer men’s con- 
science and belief by force. In Rimini alone, according 
to the old historian from whom I have already quoted, 
“ rivers of Catholic blood flowed, not to earth, but to 
heaven!” Driven to desperation, the Catholic popu- 
lation at last rose against the emperor’s pro-consul and 
their other rulers. A serious conflict, in which Marino 
took part with the Bishop of Forli, Forlimpopoli, 
and other churchmen, ensued, and seems to have ter- 
minated disadvantageously for the persecutors. After 
this Marino withdrew to the rugged, but safe recesses 
of Monte Titano, as the mountain which is now the 
territory of the republic was then called. In that soli- 
tude he gave himself more and more up to devotion; 
and the rigid penances to which, in accordance with 
the notions of that early age, he subjected himself, soon 
obtained for him the reputation of sanctity, and at- 
tracted numbers to the place of his retreat. Many of 
his countrymen, who hack come with him from Dalmatia 
to Rimini, had brought their wives and children with 
them; and it seems probable that these formed the 
original nucleus of the little independent state. At the 
same time, however, persecution and war would drive 
some of the native Italians of the plain to the safety of 
that mountain. 

A few years after his first retreat, when something like 
peace was restored to the church, Marino descended 
from his rock, and attended an ecclesiastical cencilia- 
bulum held at Rimini. By this time the stone-mason 
was a dignitary of the Catholic hierarchy, for he was 
styled Diaconus, or Deacon. When he died, full of 
years and holiness, his ashes were buried on the moun- 
tain-top, and miracles were said to be wrought at his 
tomb. In later years he was canonized by the Pope, 
and the flame of Monte Titano was changed into his 
name—San Marino. The sanctity thus attached to the 
spot, and the feelings of religion, have perhaps contri- 
buted as much in certain ages to the preservation of the 
republic from the hostile attack of its neighbours as its 
smallness, poverty, and inoffensiveness. 

When all the free states of Italy, except Genoa and 
Venice, by their mad internal dissensions, and constant 
wars with their neighbours, committed political suicide 
upon themselves, and, one by one, resigned their liber- 
ties to the will of arbitrary princes, San Marino was too 
mean and poor to tempt either of these little despots to 
take forcible possession of it. The territory of the 
republic, which had been increased by purchases from 
aneighbouring state in the twelfth century, and by 
donations from one of the popest in the fourteenth 
century, was, however, in process of time, curtailed and 
reduced to its original and present limits. More than 
4 century after the time when Clementini wrote, it was 
again deprived of its liberties. In 1739, Cardinal 

* Clementini, ‘ Raccolto Istorico della Fondazione di Rimini, 
&e.. &e.,’ 2 vols., 4to. Rimini, 1617. 

t+ These donations were made as a reward for military services 
tendered by San Marino to the court of Rome during a contest with 
the Malatestas—the Lords of Rimini, 
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Alberoni subjected it tothe pope ; but this second servi- 
tude, like the first, to the Counts of Carpegno and to 
Rimini, lasted only “ for a short space of time,” after 
which its independence and all its privileges were re- 
stored. 

When Bonaparte with the army of the French re- 
public appeared as the conqueror of Italy, (or, rather, 
of the Austrians in Italy,) in the neighbourhood of San 
Marino, he sent a congratulatory deputation to the 
sister republic, which expressed the reverence felt by 
her young sister, France, for so ancient and free a com- 
monwealth, and offered the state four pieces of artillery 
and an increase of territory. This was on the llth of 
February, 1797. The cannon were gratefully accepted, 
but the other tempting offer was wisely declined. 

At the end of the last, and at the beginning of the 
present, century, when political malcontents were nu- 
merous and rigidly pursued by hostile governments, San 
Marino was often the asylum of men of opposite parties 
at the same time; and the government only preserved 
peace by strictly prohibiting all political discussion 
among the refugees. The fear of incurring expulsion 
from the territory, and consequent seizure by their 
enemies, seems to have been sufficient to restrain the 
partisanship of the most violent, for the regulation was 
strictly observed. Among the most distinguished of 
these guests was the Chevalier Delfico, a subject of the 
king of Naples, and an author of some eminence. He 
lived many years on the mountain, acquired the rights 
of citizenship, and ever afterwards styled himself in the 
title-pages of the books he published and in other 
documents—Delfico, Cittadino di San Marino. I knew 
this accomplished man in his old age, when he was no 
longer proscribed, and have heard him speak with 
grateful recollections of the hospitality and kindness he 
enjoyed, and of the honest, quiet habits of the poor and 
simple republicans. Still farther to show his gratitude, 
he had written a ‘ History of San Marino,’ a curious 
and clever book, which I have in vain endeavoured to 
obtain a sight of in England: The edition I was 
acquainted with in Italy was in quarto, and published 
at Venice. 

At the time of my visit (in 1819), though there were 
no political refugees, there were several debtors. and 
petty offenders from the neighbouring states that had 
taken refuge at San Marino. All the citizens capable 
of bearing arms were regularly drilled and trained. 
The territory of the republic, rugged as it is, yields a 
quantity of good wine and fruit, and the pasturage is 
abundant and fine. There are no springs or fountains 
on the mountain, but rain and snow-water are pleniti- 
fully preserved in cisterns and tanks cut in the rock. 
The wine-cellars, similarly excavated, are deliciously 
cool and excellent. The wines of the hill are partieu- 
larly landed by an old historian of the republic, who 


says,—“ I vini sono cosi amabili, purificati, josi'e 
buoni che non hanno da invidiare i elaretti di Francia,” 
(The wines are so mild, pure, ble, and ; that 
they have no need to envy the clarets of France *.) 


The largest of the churches, which contains his ashes, 
is dedicated to San Marino, but has nothing remarkable 
about it except a statue of the saint over the high 
altar, which holds in its hand the figure of a mountain 
crowned with three towers. The mountain and the’ 
towers are the appropriate arms of the commonwealth. 
As I stood by the tomb of the worthy Sclavonian 
mason, I could not but reflect that, although it has 
not been destined to obtain such a “ high and palmy 
state,” his was a more honourable foundation of ‘a’ 
republic than that laid by Romulus and his licentious, 
freebooting associates. 

* ‘Dell’ Origine et Governo della Republica di San Marino, 


di Matteo Valli, Secretario ¢ Cittadino di essa Republica,’ Padovay 
MDCXXXIII, , a 
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THE MANNA TREE. 
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(The Manna Tree. } 





Tue tree which produces the manna (Frazinus ornus) 
is an ash of a peculiar quality, and is regarded by 
Linneus as a variety of the common ash. It is in- 
digenous in the south of Italy and in Sicily; and the 
following account of it, as well as of the processes by 
which the manna is obtained, is taken chiefly from the 
* Voyage Pittoresque des Isles de Sicile, de Malte, et de 
Lipari. Par Jean Houel, Peintre du Roi, en 1776.’ 
The tree rarely attains a greater height than twenty- 
five feet, and there is nothing particularly striking in 
its appearance: it might, on the first view, be taken 


for a young elm ; but, on more minute examination, its 
particular character is found in the manner in which 
the leaf is attached to the branch. Three species, of, 
more properly, three varieties of this tree have been 
observed. ‘The first has tle leaves long and straight, 
like those of the peach; in the second, the leaves 
strongly resemble those of the rose-tree ; and the third 
seems intermediate between these two varieties. 

It is when the season is at the warmest that the tree 
most abounds in sap. Therefore, about the 15th of 
August the people begin to make their incisions in the 
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bark. They commence at the foot, making an incision 
each day, over the preceding, and at the distance of two 
inches from it, until they reach the lower branches. 
The incisions are little more than two inches in hori- 
gontal length, and are about half an inch in depth. 
When the season is favourable, they continue to make 
their incisions so far as the great branches ; but though 
they make no more than one daily, they have, towards 
the end of September, already made forty-five, which, 
at two inches distance between them, gives an elevation 
of ninety inches ; and as there are few trunks which are 
more than seven and a half feet high, they rarely go to 
agreater distance. 

When the knife has with some difficulty made an 
incision in the tree, the manna begins immediately to 
flow. It at first is no more than a limpid water ; but it 
gradually congeals as it flows, and is soon hardened to 
a consistence. The rainy season, which comes on at 
the end of September, interrupts this work. The heat 
is then not sufficient to dry the juice, and the rain 
soon detains it at the foot of the tree, so that it is 
necessary that the operations should conclude with the 
warm weather of September. 

Having given this general statement, we may pro- 
ceed to describe more particularly the process which is 
followed in collecting the manna. When an incision is 
made in the manna-tree, a leaf of the same is inserted, 
by the extremity, in a slight horizontal cut below the 
incision. ‘The juice which exudes from the tree flows 
upon this leaf which, like a pent-house, conducts it to a 
vessel placed below. This vessel is very simple, being 
merely a leaf of the Indian fig-tree, which, in drying, 
takes the form of a basket, or rather a shell. It is 


from ten to twelve inches long, and seven or eight in 
breadth, and forms a sort of vase, sufficiently capacious 
for the use to which it is applied. Placed at the foot of 
the tree, it receives the juice, which does not harden 


until it has remained there some time. The manna 
thus received and congealed is much more esteemed 
than that which escapes down the bark of the tree, 
which is less pure and less fit for use. This latter 
comes in great quantity when the operation of nature 
isin its full force. It takes the form of icicles or of 
knotty reeds attached to the tree, full of inequalities 
and large in proportion to the abundance of the juice. 
Being sweeter than the purer sort, it is much more 
in requisition, and is especially preferred by the 
English, The two sorts, however, are most usually 
mixed, 

M. Houel states, that he often tasted the manna as 
it flowed from the incisions. It then had a bitter taste, 
like that of some unripe fruits. This bitterness is owing 
tothe watery matter, the evaporation of which concen- 
trates the sugary parts and leaves them more sensible 
to the taste. ‘The manna is then sweeter and more 
agreeable, but is at all times slightly nauseous. 

Men and women are indifferently employed in col- 
lecting the manna, The same knife which makes the 
incision serves also to gather the manna,—such as that 
which lies on the ground near the female, and those 
which the man and his wife in our wood-cut hold in 
their right hands ; while in their left they have the boxes 
into which the manna scraped from the tree is received. 
The tree, near which the woman kneels, is exhibited as 
“sweet bleeding in the bitter wound ” near the base. 
The collected manna is deposited in baskets and carried 
away to the magazine where they dispose of it, and 
whence it is sent away in great quantities to foreign 
countries, 

If the season is not favourable—if the heat is not 
steady and without rain—the people complain greatly ; 
and if there appears the least disorder in the atmosphere, 
the saints and the madonnas are assailed with cries and 
tears from all parts, prayers are addressed to them, and 
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wax tapers are offered at their shrinés, for the grant or 
continuance of fair weather. - | 

The manna ‘formed a principal source of emolument 
to the parts of Sicily in which it was cultivated in the 
time of M. Houel; and the inhabitants were distin 
guished from those of other parts of that country by 
their comfortable and pleasing appearance. The medi- 
cal properties of manna are those of a gentle purgative, 
particularly adapted to the use of children, and it was 
accordingly much employed formerly in. medical prac- 
tice. But it has now gone nearly into disuse, as we 
are in possession of so many substances that are more 
efficacious. This circumstance has probably had con- 
siderable effect on the prosperity of the places which 
were formerly enriched by the culture of the manna- 
tree. The drug was some time since subjected to che- 
mical analysis by M. Bouillon la Grange, who found it 
to consist of two distinct substances, one nearly resem- 
bling sugar, and the other probably analogous to gum 
or mucilage, as, when treated with nitric acid, it was 
found to yield the mucous acid. 

We may be at liberty to doubt the following pretty 
story concerning manna, even though we find it in 
Jeremy Taylor. ‘ When the kings of Naples enclosed 
the gardens of CEnotria, where the best manna of Cala- 
bria descends, that no man might gather it without 
paying tribute, the manna ceased till the tribute was 
taken off, and then it came again; and so, when after 
the third trial the princes found they could not make 
their gain of that which God made to be common, they 
left it as free as God gave it.” 





THE WILD DOG OF THE WESTERN GHAUTS 
OF INDIA. 


We are indebted to that very valuable institution the 
Asiatic Society for the account we now present to our 
readers of the dog in its natural wild state. That af- 
fectionate animal has been so long, so constantly, and, 
in almost every part of the world, the faithful companion 
of man, that we have almost lost all sight of him in his 
free, savage condition. 

The very limited accounts of the wild dog and its 
varieties to be met with in Shaw’s ‘ Zoology,’ in Blumen- 
bach’s ‘ Manual,’ in Cuvier’s ‘ Régne Animal,’ and other 
standard works of natural history, induced Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, of the Bombay Army, to send a 
description, accompanied by a drawing, of the wild dog 
he had become acquainted with in the Western Ghauts, 
to the Branch Asiatic Society of Bombay, who, in their 
turn, remitted them to the chief Society of London, in 
whose Transactions both the description and a litho- 
graphic drawing of the dog were published. 

“In the afternoon of the 15th May, 1828,” says 
Colonel Sykes, “‘ when encamped at Bhima Shankar, 
the source of the Bhima River, in the Western Ghauts, 
some of the inhabitants of the village, who had been in 
my employ for some days hunting game, brought me a 
wild dog. * * * They called it Colswn. The creature 
was dead, but yet warm; they stated that they had 
followed a pack of them in the morning through the 
dense jungle, and ultimately coming unawares upon 
them had struck down the dog they brought by a blow 
with a stick on the head, the creature not having activity 
sufficient to effect its escape. We were enabled to ac- 
count for this inactivity on opening the stomach by 
finding that the dog had completely gorged itself 
with the remains of a deer, and the bones of the feet of 
some digitate animal were also in the stomach.” 

The length of this animal, from between the ears to 
the beginning of the tail, was twenty-six inches; its 
height about seventeen inches: the tail, which was 
bushy with hairs, red at the base, but black at the tip, 





measured eleven inches, The body of the dog, from 
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the tip of the nose to the base of the tail, was of an 
uniform bright red colour, being a shade or two lighter 
under the throat, on the chest, belly, and inside the 
fore-legs. Its fur consisted of silky and woolly hairs ; 
—the hairs being very short, and without any disposition 
to curl. The most distinguishing characteristics of the 
animal were, Ist, the length and extreme narrowness of 
the head, which, at its broadest part, measured only 
three inches and a half across :—2dly, the length and 
slenderness of the body :—3dly, the size and strength 
of the legs, feet, and toes, as compared with those 
of tame dogs of about the same size, and with the body 
of the wild dog itself:—4thly, the great length of the 
neck, which measured eight inches, or nearly one-third 
of the whole length of the animal. The fore-feet had 
five toes, and Colonel Sykes found an elevated, rounded, 
horny process behind the articulation of the wrist, as in 
the jackall. The ears were large, erect, broad above, 
and somewhat rounded at the tips. The posterior 
margin of the ear had a lobe, or double edge, as in the 
domestic dog. The pupils of the eyes were red; the iris 
was brown; the whole expression of the face was that 
of a coarse, ill-humoured pariah dog.” 

As all our readers may not be so familiar with pariah 
dogs as the Colonel is, it may be well to mention that 
the animals so called in India are poor, unowned dogs 
that wander about the towns and villages, and along 
the banks of rivers, picking up a living in any way they 
can. Their condition is much the same as that of the 
dogs at Constantinople, described in No. 24 of ‘ The 
Penny Magazine.’ Though they belong to nobody, and 
never enter their houses, the Mohammedans in India, 
like their brethren in Turkey, consider it a laudable act 
of charity to throw out food now and then for these 
dogs. As to their breed, they are mongrels; but 
Bishop Heber. saw some of them not unlike a large 
English terrier. The Bishop was also forcibly struck at 
finding the same dog-like and amiable qualities in these 
neglected animals as in their more fortunate brethren 
in Europe*. 

To return to Colonel Sykes’s wild dog: that gentle- 
man goes on to say that, being anxious to preserve his 
rare specimen, he took every possible care to prepare the 
skin properly. He removed the skin from the body, 
leaving in the necessary bones of the head and limbs, 
and imbued the inner surface with arsenical paste. The 
skin was then filled with dry grass, and the specimen 
was put into a basket with some other skins. On 
taking up his monsoon quarters at Poonah, the Colonel 
had the skin of the dog steeped in tepid water, and then 
the usual process of stuffing with cotton and putting 
in wires was attempted. To the Colonel’s utter surprise, 
the skin, in many places, opposed as little resistance to 
pressure or stretching as wetted brown paper would 
have done. He could not explain the cause of this de- 
composition ; and he found the skins of small deer that 
had been prepared in the same manner, and in precisely 
the same circumstances, perfectly sound. The head 
and feet of the dog, however, remained quite perfect. 

From his attentive observations, Colonel Sykes con- 
cluded “ that the wild dog of our ghauts cannot be 
identified with any dog of which a description is given 
in the works of natural history within my reach. It 
differs from the Dhole in having a bushy tail; from the 
Chien Sauvage de Ceylon in its bushy tail and su- 
perior size; from the African Wild Dog (likened to 
a large fox-hound) in its inferior size; and from the 
Dingo of New Holland in its inferior height, general 
proportions, and colour; from the Chakal it is readily 
distinguished by its superior size, length of body, 
magnitude of limbs, and by its colour. If naturalists 
will not admit of there being several species of the wild 


* « Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of 
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dog, we must class the Colsun as an hitherto undescribed 
variety.” 

The inhabitants of the Ghauts were well aware of 
the existence of large troops of these wild dogs in 
their jungles and fastnesses, and entertained some ye 
extravagant notions as to their courage, prowess, and 
address. Colonel Sykes, while confirming the fact tha; 
they pursue their prey in packs, seems to doubt the 
assertion of the natives that the wild dogs are so bold 
as to hunt and attack the royal tiger. Bishop Hebe 
had more faith; and in the following passage he not 
only makes the assertion very credible, but gives q 
spirited natural history sketch. He saw the specimes 
he describes in Kemaoon. 

** One of the most curious animals I saw or heard of 
was a wild dog belonging to Mr. Adam. These ani, 
mals are considerably larger and stronger than a for, 
which, in the circumstances of form and fur, they much 
resemble. They hunt, however, in packs, give tongue like 
other dogs, and possess a very fine scent. They make, 
of course, tremendous havoc among the game in these 
hills; but that mischief they are said amply to repay by 
destroying wild beasts, and even tigers. This assertion 
was at first made, at least in print, in Captain William. 
son’s ‘ Field-Sports of India,’ but obtained very little 
credit. None of my Kemaoon friends, however, doubted 
the fact, which they said was the universal belief of the 
peasants, and was corroborated by the fact of tigers 
having been found lately killed and torn in pieces, 
which could be ascribed to no other enemy. Mr. Traill 
did not, indeed, suppose that they would actually chase 
a tiger by preference, but that if, inthe pursuit of other 
game, they fall in with either tiger or lion, they have 
both the power and the will, from their numbers, swifi- 
ness, courage, and ferocity, to rush on him and tear 
him to pieces, before he would have time to strike more 
than one or two blows with his tremendous paws, 
Each of the tiger’s blows would no doubt kill a dog, 
but in the meantime a hundred others would be at his 
throat, back, and sides, and he would sink under the 
multitude of his comparatively feeble enemies. Mr. 
Adam’s dog was exceedingly wild and fierce. He was 
brought for me to see him, led by two men, who held 
him between them in a long chain, and he struggled 
desperately all the time to recover his liberty. He has 
begun to endure, with somewhat more placability, the 
presence of the man who feeds him. * * * * Ifhe 
were domesticated, 1 could conceive his being a fine 
valuable animal. Of dogs he bears the strongest resem- 
blance to those of the Esquimaux and Kanitschatka- 
dales, as represented in Bewick’s engravings *.” This 


specimen is evidently a different variety from that-of | 


the colsun or wild dog of the Western Ghauts. 
According to Colonel Sykes, the colsun he described 
is not confined to Bhima Shankar and its neighbour- 
hood, but. is found in the southern Mahratta country, 
and especially in the jungles and hills about Kietir, 
where the natives call it by the same name of colsun, 
and also tell wonderful stories of its cunning and bold- 
ness, In the southern Mahratta states a friend of the 
Colonel’s once came upon a troop of these colsuns, 
grouped in various positions under a tree; but they 
were so wary that they would not let him get a shot at 
them. ‘“ Wild dogs,” says the Colonel in conclusion, 
“exist also in the neighbourhood of the hill-fort of 
Asseerghur,—some officers of the 23rd Regiment of the 
Bombay Native Infantry having seen a pack in full 
pursuit of a wild buffalo. They are met with on the 
Neilgherries; and a gentleman, recently from those 
mountains, to whom I showed my specimen, identified it 
with the wild dog of those elevated regions.” The 
Colonel adds in a note,—“ Since writing the above, I 
am enabled to state that Captain Oakes, of the Bombay 
*. Vol. iis, p. 220, 221g 
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army, had a colsun in his possession alive for a consi- 
derable time, and was never able to modify its natural 
savageness in the slightest degree.” This want of 
success arose in all probability from wrong treatment, 
ora mistaken system of taming. In another part of 
the East Indies, Bishop Heber saw a hyena, a much 
more formidable animal, and one that has always been 
considered (though in this the Bishop thinks injustice 
has been done to it) as altogether untameable, which 
followed his master about like a dog, and fawned on all 
the persons with whom he was acquainted in almost the 
same manner. 

In addition to Colonel Sykes’s communication, the 
Asiatic Society’s ‘ Transactions ’ show, on the authority 
of T. H. Baber, Esq., and Colonel H. J. Bowler, that, 
besides in the parts of India already mentioned, the 
wild dog is found along the western coast, very nume- 
rously in the Balaghat district, in the Hyderabad dis- 
triet, in most parts of the Deccan, along the whole 
extent of the woody country in the districts of Ellar and 
Rajamahendri, and in parts of Ganjam on the eastern 
coast of Coromandel. Mr. Baber says there is no doubt 
that these animals, which run invariably in large packs, 
kill both cheetahs and tigers,—that all animals, indeed, 
are afraid of them,—-that he himself was once followed 
for the distance of eight or ten miles by a pack of them, 
which were prevented from snapping up some terriers 
and Spanish dogs he had with him, only by repeated 
discharges of his pistols, This gentleman also informs 


us, that in the formation of their claws there is a differ- 
ence from that of the wolf or jackal, resembling in this 
respect the claws of the cat rather than those of the dog ; 
and he thinks this will account for the circumstance (of 
which we were not before aware) of these wild dogs 
always attacking and tearing out the eyes of their prey. 


The Good Old Times.—The want of paved streets, of 
lights, of sewers, and of water, in great cities, were merely 
inconveniences; but the want of every kind of comfort 
within their houses leaves us nothing to envy of the enjoy- 
ments of our forefathers in those good old times, which are 
the sad burden of many “ an idle song,” and the constant 
theme of repining patriots. We may form a tolerably cor- 
rect notion of the comforts of the poor about the sixteenth 
century, from the /uxurtes registered in the household book 
of the great Earl of Northumberland. From this document 
itappears that in one of the most noble and splendid esta- 
llishments in the kingdom, the retainers and servants had 
but spare and unwholesome diet; salt-beef, mutton, and 
fish, three-fourths of the year, with little or no vegetables : 
“so that,” as Hume says, “ there cannot be anything more 
eroneous than the magnificent ideas formed of the roast 
beef of old England.” . . . . My lord and lady them- 
selves do not seem to fare very delicately: they have set on 
their table for breakfast, at seven o'clock in the morning, a 
quart of beer, as much wine, two pieces of salt-fish, six red 
ee four white ones, and a dish of sprats.”"—Quarterly 

evlew, 


CAERNARVON CASTLE. 


Ix the near neighbourhood of the present town of 
Caernarvon was the town which the Romans called 
Segontium, but which appears to have been a British 
settlement before their time, and to have been known 
by the name of Caer-Seint, or Seiont, of which Segon- 
lum is merely the Latin modification, The estuary 
immediately to the north of Caernarvon still bears the 
tame of the Seiont, and Caer-Seiont would mean the 
own, or rather fortified station, on that estuary. The 
old historian Nennius calls the place Caer-Custent, that 
is, the town of Constantine ; and itis stated by Matthew 
of Westminster, that in 1283, while preparations were 
making for the erection of the Castle of Caernaryon, a 
ody was found here, which was believed to be that of 
Constantius, the father of that emperor. The Em- 
beror Constantius Chlorus died at York, on the 25th 
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of July, 306; but we may take leave to doubt this 
story of his remains having been discovered nearly a 
thousand years after in North Wales. 

Caernarvon,—or, more properly, Caer-yn-Arfon,— 
means the fortified city in Arvon; and Arvon means 
the district opposite to Mona or Anglesey, from which 
island this part of Wales is separated by the narrow 
strait of the Menai. The term is used by Gray in 
‘ The Bard :— 

“ On dreary Arvon’s shore they lie.” 


We believe there are no records that prove a town to 
have existed where Caernarvon now stands before the 
conquest of Wales by Edward I., towards the close of 
the thirteenth century,—although it is not improbable 
that the inhabitants of the ancient Segontium, which 
appears to have been then deserted and in ruins, may 
have before that date transferred themselves to this new 
station. But it may at any rate be assumed that the 
town or village, if there already was anything of the 
kind, was extremely insignificant. 

As has happened in many other cases, the present 
town of Caernarvon has been principally called into 
existence by the erection of the fortress around which 
it stands. Caernaryon Castle was erected by Edward L., 
immediately after the subjection of the principality. 
The building could scarcely have been begun before 
the year 1283, and the common tradition is, that it was 
finished early in the following year. From some ancient 
documents, however, it appears that the work occupied a 
space of twelve years from its commencement to its ter- 
mination,—a much more probable account. The castle 
is said to have been raised at the cost of the chieftains 
of the neighbourhood, whom it was intended to overawe 
and keep in subjection; and, with the like tyrannical 
policy, the stern conqueror made the peasantry be driven 
in herds to the spot, and compelled to labour in rearing 
the pile which was to be at once the monument of the 
subjugation of their country, and one of the chief 
strongholds of the foreign dominion under which they 
had fallen. The name of the architect, or master- 
mason, as the designation was in those times, is stated 
to have been Henry Ellerton, or de Elreton. Even 
these names deserve to be preserved from oblivion,— 
both because to record them is an honour due to those 
who have bequeathed to the world any grand pro- 
duce of their genius or skill,—and for the sake of the 
histery of art, upon which even a name may sometimes 
help to throw light. If it should be found, for in- 
stance, that in any country the earliest architects had 
generally borne not native but foreign names, that cir- 
cumstance would afford a presumption that the style of 
architecture which they practised had been an importa- 
tion from abroad, and might even indicate the par- 
ticular quarter from which the knowledge of the art 
had come, It might help, at least, in Iago’s phrase,— 

“ to thicken other proofs 
That do demonstrate thinly.” 

What appears to have given rise to the improbable 
tradition of the building of Caernarvon Castle having 
been completed in one year is the fact, as to which, we 
believe, all the authorities are agreed, that Edward’s 
son, who afterwards became Edward II., was born here 
on the 25th of April, 1284, It is told that Edward, in 
the persuasion that the opposition of his new subjects 
would probably be most easily and effectually overcome 
by humouring their national prejudices, caused it to be 
announced to an assembly of their principal men that 
he intended to give them a native of their own country 
for their prince; on which, as he anticipated, they ex- 
pressed their gratitude in warm terms, and declared 
their readiness to yield obedience to the sovereign so 
appointed. Having received their assurances to this 
effect, Edward then produced his newly-born son, and 
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declared him Prince of Wales. It is to be observed 
that Edward had at this time an elder son, Alphonso, 
who, had he lived, would of course have inherited the 
crown of England ; so that the arrangement now made 
does not appear to have originally contemplated the 
union and incorporation of the two countries, Al- 
phonso, however, died a few years after, when the 
Prince of Wales became the heir apparent of the Eng- 
lish throne. Since this period the eldest son of the 
King of England has always borne the title of the 
Prince of Wales from his birth. 

A small apartment, measuring only about twelve feet 
by eight, is still shown at Caernarvon Castle as that. in 
which Edward II. first saw the light, It is in what is 
called the Eagle Tower, and can only be entered by a 
door raised high above the ground, and the ascent to 
which is over a draw-bridge. There is a fire-place in 
the room, but it must have been in its best days a dark 
aud comfortless chamber, and it is painful to suppose 
that the excéllent Eleanor of Castile should at such a 
time have been limited to the accommodations of so 
miserable an abode, If it was deemed necessary, for 
reasons of state policy, that she should be conveyed to 
Wales when about to give birth to her child, her banish- 
ment to a strange, hostile, and half savage land, little 
needed to have had its severities aggravated by imprison- 
ment in such a dungeon. It ought to be added, how- 
ever, that, notwithstanding the tradition of the place, 
there is much reason to doubt if the apartment in 
question was really that inhabited on this occasion by 
Queen Eleanor. It is, perhaps, more probable that she 
occupied the central room of the tower, which is large 
and commodious, and to which this may be regarded 
as merely a closet. 

The vast pile of Caernarvon Castle stands on an 
elevated aid rocky site in the north-west quarter of the 
town, overlooking the Menai Strait on the one hand, 
and with Snowdon and the other mountains of that 
range fronting it at no great distance on the other. It 
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is nearly surrounded by the sea on three of its sides, and 
a moat has, in former times, been drawn round the 
fourth. The whole is surrounded by a wall, defended 
at intervals by round towers, The area inclosed within 
this fortification is in shape an irregular oblong, and j, 
of great extent. It was formerly divided into ty 
courts,—the outer and inner ; but, although the wall 
itself is still tolerably entire, the buildings in the interior 
are now in most places greatly decayed, and in some 
are mere heaps of ruins. There are two princi 
gates ; the one facing the east, the other the west. Over 
the latter is the Eagle Tower, already mentioned, , 
lofty and massive structure, with three slender angular 
turrets issuing from its summit, which crown it with 
lightness and grace. This tower forms now by far the 
finest ornament of the ancient castle. It takes its name 
from a stone figure of an eagle which is placed oye 
the gate, and which tradition asserts to be of Roman 
workmanship. The imperial ensign is: said to have 
been found among the ruins of Segontium. . The view 
of the surrounding country from the top of this tower is 
of great extent and beauty. 

Besides the Eagle Tower, and that over the eastern 
entrance, over the gateway, in which is a statue of 
Edward I., armed with a dagger, there are numerous 
smaller towers, all angularly-shaped, but of various 
figures, some being five sides, others six-sided, and 
others having eight sides. The walls, which are pierced 
with narrow slits or loop-holes, are in general nearly 
eight feet thick ; but the thickness of those of the Eagle 
Tower is not less than nine feet and a half. The only 
staircase that is not in ruins is that in the Eagle Tower, 

The history of Caernarvon Castle has scarcely been 
marked by any memorable events. In 1294 it was 
surprised and taken by a band of Welsh insurgents, 
who put the English garrison to the sword. It also 
several tinies changed its masters in the course of the 
civil wars of the seventeenth century; but it never has 
stood any lengthened siege. 
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